greetings  and  gifts,  the  two  peoples  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace  which  would  last  over  fifty 
years. 

Departure  of  the  MAYFLOWER 

Fields  on  the  south  side  of  the  brook  were 
turned  by  hand  and  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
Indian  corn  and  peas  planted  in  early  April. 
Work  continued  on  the  houses.  The  weather 
was  improving.  Spring  was  in  the  air  and 
people  were  recovering  from  the  winter 
illnesses.  The  surviving  half  of  the  crew 
were  presumably  eager  to  return  home,  and 
the  colony  was  ready  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
MAYFLOWER.  The  little  vessel  left  New 
Plymouth  on  April  5th,  and  made  a  quick 
one  month  return  to  England.  From  there 
we  largely  lose  sight  of  the  MAYFLOWER 
until  she  was  sold  for  scrap  value  after 
Master  Jones’  death;  128  pounds,  eight 
shillings  fourpence,  on  May  26, 1624. 

Except  for  the  deaths  of  Gov.  Carver  and 
his  wife,  the  arrival  of  warm  weather  saw 
the  end  of  the  terrible  mortality  of  the  First 
Winter.  During  the  following  summer  the 
little  community  cared  for  their  crops, 
came  to  know  their  Indian  neighbors  better 
and  were  blessed  with  a  bountiful  harvest. 
They  celebrated  this  tangible  indication  of 
survival  by  holding  a  three- day  celebration 
after  the  manner  of  harvest  festivals  in  Eng¬ 
land.  They  invited  Massasoit,  who  came 
with  a  retinue  of  90  men,  and  the  whole 
company  feasted  on  fowl  the  colonists  shot 
and  five  deer  the  Indians  contributed.  It  is 
this  event  we  now  identify  as  the  First 
Thanksgiving,”  although  it  was  not  an  offi¬ 
cial  Thanksgiving  in  the  minds  of  the 
participants. 


Mayflower  II  and  Plimoth  Plantation 

Plimoth  Plantation  was  founded  in  1947  as 
an  outdoor  museum  honoring  the  Pilgrims 
of  Plymouth.  A  replica  of  the  MAYFLOWER, 
a  1627  Pilgrim  Village  and  a  Wampanoag 
Indian  Camp  were  among  the  exhibits  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  original  prospectus.  The  out¬ 
door  exhibits  were  designed  by  architect 
Charles  Strickland,  and  the  “First  House,” 
a  re-creation  of  the  first  structure  built  in 
1620,  was  erected  on  the  Plymouth  Water¬ 
front  in  1948  to  publicize  the  venture.  In 
1951,  Plimoth  Plantation  commissioned 
naval  architect  William  A.  Baker  to 
research  and  design  a  re-creation  of  the 
Pilgrims’  MAYFLOWER. 

The  only  data  about  the  ship  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  sources  was  that  she  had  a 
“burthen  of  180  tuns”,  at  least  one  topsail, 
and  the  master’s  name  was  Jones.  All  other 
information,  even  the  name,  had  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  first  time  the  name 
MAYFLOWER  is  mentioned  in  Plymouth 
Colonial  records  is  in  the  1623  land  divi¬ 
sion.  Interest  in  the  Pilgrims  promoted  great 
curiosity  about  the  MAYFLOWER  in  the 
19th  century,  but  her  history  was  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  popularity  of  the  name.  There 
were  over  twenty  ships  of  that  name  in  the 
period  around  1620.  After  several  mis-iden- 
tifications  (such  as  the  MAYFLOWER  under 
the  command  of  William  Pierce  which 
brought  additional  colonists  to  Plymouth 
in  1629,  or  a  MAYFLOWER  with  a  master 
named  Thomas  Jones,  which  had  been 
a  slave  ship  among  other  things),  R.G. 
Marsden  was  able  to  demonstrate  in  1904 
that  the  MAYFLOWER  in  question  was 
out  of  Harwich  and  later  of  London, 


The  Master  was  in  charge  of  the  ship  in  the  17th  century. 

When  there  was  a  Captain,  he  commanded  the  military  personnel,  not  the  vessel. 
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